ANARCHY AMD CONFUSION THREATEN

of states7 rights. And there were other Antifederalist leaders who were quite
content with the status quo.

This is a period in American history that has generated a great deal of con-
troversy among historians. One of them, accepting the appraisal of the Fed-
eralists, named those years "the critical period/' a term that continues to be a
useful description despite the efforts of more recent scholars who have tried
to show that the "critical period" was really not so critical at all.

The founding fathers would have accepted without question Washington's
judgment in a letter to James Madison on November 5, 1786: "We are fast
verging to anarchy and confusion!" Washington was not one to sit back and
let chaos take its course. With substantial holdings in the West, Washington
could envision the advantages that would follow if East and West were tied
together by improvements in navigation. He was aware of experiments with
steam navigation, and perceived that the ability to propel boats against the
current of the western rivers would make a canal connection between the
headwaters of the Ohio ami Potomac Rivers especially advantageous to his
own state of Virginia. As president of the Potomac Company, he realized that
any plan involving the navigation of the Potomac had to have the concur-
rence of Maryland, for the river bordered on it as well as Virginia. And Penn-
sylvania would have" to grant permission to use the branches of the Ohio
within its boundaries. Commissioners from Virginia and Maryland met at
Washington's home* at Mount Vernon in March 1785; and from their agree-
ment came a proposal by Maryland that Pennsylvania and Delaware send
commissioners to meet with its own and those of Virginia, and to adopt a uni-
form commercial system.

Madison ser/ed on this suggestion and enlarged it: he proposed a conven-
tion of all states to consider commercial conditions and amend the Articles
of Confederation, Five states accepted the invitation of Virginia and sent dele-
gates to the Annapolis Convention in September 1786. None of the New
England states were present. In view of the small attendance, the members of
the convention adopted a report drafted by Alexander Hamilton, recommend-
ing that delegates from all the states gather at Philadelphia on the second
Monday in May 1787, to propose changes "necessary to render the constitu-
tion of the federal government adequate to the exigencies of the Union. . . ."
Congress reluctantly consented to calling such a meeting and, in effect, signed
its own death warrant.

EOKING back, it becomes evident that the bold move to impose a strong
federalism on the American states and to tighten the bonds of union
meant an even more radical revolution than the struggle that had brought sep-
aration from England, And the real radicals of the day, the revolutionaries,
were those considered by posterity to have been the archconservatives of
their time, the Federalists. These were men who had only recently been en-
gaged in a desperate war to secure a political change. Now, to effect a change
as profound, they were resolute in their determination to avoid a resort to the
violence that might have erupted among the members of a loose and tenuous
league wracked by centrifugal forces. Although the task before them was
nearly overwhelming, the 55 men who would soon be traveling toward Phila-
delphia had already surmounted the first barrier to the creation of a frame-
work of government that would long serve the new nation.

French foreign minister Count de
Vergennes allied his country with
the U.S., but could not understand
American ways, hi Thomas lelfer-
son's wew, he had "very imper-
fect ideas of our institutions, and
no confidence in them. His devo-
tion to. . . despotism, renders him
unaffectionate to our government."

Artemas Ward,once Washington's
deputy commander, was "a fat old
gentleman" and a judge in Mas-
sachusetts when Shays's Rebellion
broke out. An ardent Federalist,
he defied rioters brandishing bay-
onets and harangued them for two
hours as traitors. This stand cost
him election to Congress in 1789.
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